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[herein lie ceases to resemble the other heroes of Eng-
ish fiction who are the champions of particular ideas^
ilting sometimes at windmills (for the human power
>f self-deception is great), but with a particular foe
ilways in their eye. Shelton distinctly does not couch
jis lance against a windmill. He is a knight errant, dis-
inned and faithful, riding forlorn to an inevitable de-
eat; his adversary is a giant of a thousand heads and a
;housand arms, a monster at once perfectly human and
altogether soulless. Though nobody dies in the book,
't is really the record of a long and tragic adventure,
whose tragedy is not so much in the event as in the very
Atmosphere, in the cold moral dusk in which the hero
moves as if impelled by some fatal whisper, without a
sword, corselet or helmet.

Amadis de Gaul would have struck a head off and
counted it a doughty deed; Dickens would have flung
himself upon pen and paper and made a caricature of
the monster, would have flung at him an enormous
joke vibrating with the stress of cheap emotions;
Shelton, no legendary knight and being no humorist
(but, like many simpler men, impelled by the destiny
he carries within his breast), goes forth to be delivered*
bound hand and foot, to the monster by his charmiDg
and limited Antonia. He is classed as an outsider by
men in the best clubs, and his prospective mother-in-
law tells him not to talk about things. He comes to
grief socially, because in a world, which everyone is
interested to go on calling the best of all possible worlds*
he has insisted upon touching in challenge all the shields
hung before all the comfortable tents: the immaculate
shield of Ms fiancee, of his mother-in-law, of the best
men in the best clubs. He gets himself called amct
thought of as Unsound; and there in his social world
the monster has made an end of him.